ience to management of the Air Reserve Personnel Center.
Quality through employee involvement

Overall, the center's people-oriented management ap-
proach sought to integrate recognition, awards, training,
and other morale and motivational initiatives into a corre-
sponding improvement in customer service and product
quality. Like most organizations, the center traditionally
had maintained a quality control function to ferret out in-
adequate performance and provide justification for reme-
dial action. And first-line supervisors as well as employees
perceived its role in jusl that way. Therefore, management
redirected the quality control function to emphasize identi-
fication and reinforcement of sound performance and care-
ful documentation of improvement.

As in the case of other aspects of the total program, the
center phased in this initiative. The first step was to nur-
ture support for the new thrust within the senior staff. This
was accomplished through a detailed presentation on whal
the revised approach to quality control was expected to
achieve and the action that would be taken to implement
it.

The second step was to ensure that the work force was
aware of this emphasis on quality and management's ap-
proach to achieving it. Consequently, management
launched a campaign to publicize exceptional organiza-
tional achievements throughout the center. The most
popular form of publicity were building-wide public-
address announcements citing branches or divisions that
had exceeded established quality levels. Officials printed
these announcements in the commander's call newsletter
and posted them on bulletin boards as well. In addition,
copies of all laudatory letters from activities outside the
center were prominently displayed on bulletin boards. By
the end of FY 1985 and concurrent with the expansion of
the "management assistance" approach to quality assur-
ance, all of the center's line organizations had imple-
mented quality assurance programs that featured regular
reporting and formal recognition for work well done.

As management increasingly shifted its focus toward
improving the center's quality of service, it became ex-
tremely important that the employees felt they were part of
the team, part of the process, and individually and collec-
tively involved in the business. To reinforce this percep-
tion, management encouraged the formation of task forces
and working groups within and among individual offices
and directorates. Presently, members of these ad hoc
groups are addressing some of the center's most significant
technological, legislative, and mission-oriented issues.

One such group is doing the legwork to prepare for the
prospective enactment of the Reserve Officer Promotion
and Management Act. If this legislation becomes law, it

will significantly affect the careers of reserve officers and
the mission of the Air Reserve Personnel Center. The task
force, which comprises three at-Iarge members and one
member from each directorate, is examining all facets of
the act, identifying provisions that need interpretation or
clarification, and determining what steps the center must
take to ensure smooth implementation of the law.

Another example is the human resources committee.
Made up of about 20 volunteers selected proportionally
from each directorate, it represents a cross section of the
center's nonmanagement work force. The committee's
charter is intentionally broad; the group is to surface and
address issues involving the work environment, morale,
mission effectiveness, and communication, and it Is to
bring these matters, ideas, and proposed solutions directly
to the commander. The danger, of course, is that employ-
ees will view such an effort as another "project of the
month" idea or, conversely, that managers will go under-
ground to torpedo its effectiveness, as often happens to
quality circles.2

In light of the center's organizational climate, however,
the risk seemed worth taking since it could yield signifi-
cant payoffs. Specifically, it could increase employee in-
volvement in effecting mission and environmental im-
provements, promote a creative problem-solving
atmosphere, and, just as important as any tangible initia-
tive, provide additional evidence of management's respect
for and appreciation of employees and their tremendous
contribution to the mission.

The payoff

As expected, it took time for the changes to produce
measurable results. Employees did not overcome their
negative feelings quickly, but after six months, significant
improvement was evident. For example, unsolicited letters
of appreciation, so rare in the past, began arriving. They
cited the committed, "can do" attitude of the center's rep-
resentatives. Many letters, especially those received in the
early phases of the program, remarked favorably about the
unexpected change. By the spring of 1985, these letters
were arriving at a rate of more than ten per month, thereby
exceeding in one month the total number of letters re-
ceived in the entire year before.

Responsiveness and quality zoomed as well, as did pro-
ductivity throughout most of the center. The time required
to process reservist tour orders, for example, dropped from

*For a detailed assessment of quality circles, see Edward E,
Lawler fll and Susan A. Molinnan,  "Quality Circles After (he
Fad," Harvard Business Review, January-February 1985,  nn
64-71.
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